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Pn!?iping  poisonous  dust  into  the  hold  of  a ship  to  kill  the  stowaway  rats 


HE  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  is  an  Inter-American 


cooperative  venture  of  long  standing.  Many  years  before 
the  Good  Neighbor  policy  was  heard  of,  the  Bureau  was 
engaged  in  the  great  task  of  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  in 
the  Americas.  Through  such  important  and  practical  activities 
as  improving  international  disease  reporting,  draining  swamps 
for  the  riddance  of  mosquitoes,  killing  disease-carrying  rats, 
disinfecting  drinking  water,  rushing  aid  by  airplane  to  an 
epidemic  area,  or  helping  victims  of  flood  and  earthquake,  the 
Bureau  has  created  feelings  of  friendship  and  respect  that  are 
deep  and  lasting. 

The  Sanitary  Bureau  does  this  work  through  the  cooperation 
of  skilled  medical  men  and  engineers  of  all  the  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  financed  through  appropriations  from 
each  country,  each  contributing  according  to  its  population. 
It  is  the  oldest  international  health  body  in  existence  and  has 
the  following  aims: 

Firsf,  to  prevent  by  cooperative  measures  the  introduction 
of  diseases  from  other  continents  and  from  one  American 
republic  into  another. 

Second,  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  enforcing  costly  quaran- 
tines. 

Third,  to  stimulate  health  authorities  in  all  the  American 
Republics  to  greater  efforts  for  the  control  and  eradication  of 
disease  through  education  and  field  work  in  the  areas  of 
infection. 

Fourth,  to  secure  prompt  reporting  of  quarantinable  diseases 
that  appear  in  any  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Fifth,  to  act  as  a consulting  center  in  health  matters. 

Sixth,  to  lengthen  life  and  promote  the  betterment  of  the 
man  of  the  Americas,  both  physically  and  mentally,  by  the 
coordinated  efforts  of  all  the  countries  of  the  continent. 

Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  was  elected  at  the  Twelfth  Conference  in  Caracas, 
January  12-24,  1947  to  succeed  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  who  was 
elected  Director  Emeritus  for  life. 
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The  Bureau  came  into  being  in  1902  when  people  could 
remember  the  last  epidemic  of  cholera;  when  yellow  fever  was 
prevalent  periodically  in  the  countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  our  own  Southern  States;  when  plague  had  just  been 

introduced  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  when  the  bene- 
fits of  smallpox  vaccination 
still  failed  to  reach  hundreds 
of  thousands;  and  when  the 
cause  of  typhus  fever  remained 
unknown. 

The  transmission  of  these 
dreaded  diseases  from  one 
part  of  the  world  to  another, 
especially  by  ships,  led  to 
quarantines,  some  of  them 
unreasonable.  Passengers 
found  it  more  than  annoying 
to  remain  on  board  a ship 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
in  quarantine,  and  business 
men  found  it  most  disrupting 
to  commerce  when  cargoes  stayed  in  the  hold  for  weeks.  Could 
quarantine  be  standardized?  Could  it  be  made  unnecessary? 

To  study  these  questions  the  second  Pan  American  Conference 
held  in  Mexico  City,  1901,  resolved  that  a board  consisting 
of  at  least  five  people  be  appointed  and  that  it  be  permanently 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Thus  was  created  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

The  headquarters  staff  of  the  Bureau  includes  doctors, 
sanitary  engineers,  epidemiologists,  nurses,  statistitians, 
editors,  writers,  translators,  librarians,  accountants  and  sten- 
ographers. One  third  of  these  are  from  the  Latin  American 
countries.  The  central  office  is  located  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper 

Director  of  the  Van  American 
Sanitary  Bnreati 
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Then  there  are  two  regional  offices,  one  in  Lima,  Peru  for 
South  America,  one  in  Guatemala  City  for  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  region.  Connected  with  these  regional 
offices  are  doctors,  experts  in  public  health,  sanitary  engineers, 
nurses,  entomologists,  and  laboratory  workers  whose  services 
are  available  on  request  to  the  countries  in  the  region. 

The  traveling  representatives  visit  the  republics  in  the  region 
as  frequently  as  possible  each  year.  At  present  the  majority  of 
the  field  personnel  are  loaned  to  the  Bureau  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service.  They  are  considered  as  Pan  American  citizens 
with  as  much  interest  in  the  health  of  one  country  as  in  that 
of  another. 

A review  of  a few  of  the  health  battles  which  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  has  waged  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  of  this 
organization. 

Plague. — From  time  to  time  plague  flares  up  in  sections  of 
Latin  America.  It  is  always  present  somewhere.  Travelers 
by  the  hundreds  go  all  around  these  lands  by  boat  or  traverse 
them  by  air  without  once  encountering  the  disease.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  travelers  are  crisscrossing  the  United  States 
north,  south,  east,  and  west  without  realizing  that  plague  in 
wild  rodents  is  slowly  traveling  from  the  Western  states 
toward  the  East.  Fortunately  human  cases  are  uncommon  in 
this  country. 

Plague  is  more  prevalent  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  Latin 
American  country.  Starting  in  1930  with  Ecuador  and  Peru, 
a cooperative  anti-plague  campaign  has  been  carried  out  in 
South  America  under  the  direction  of  Sanitary  Bureau  officials. 
Trained  epidemiologists  were  stationed  in  the  principal  ports 
to  supervise  trapping  and  poisoning  of  rats,  to  collect  fleas, 
and  to  inoculate  guinea  pigs  with  material  from  tissue  speci- 
mens from  the  rats  in  order  to  test  for  the  presence  of  plague 
germs.  Laboratories  were  established  for  the  study  of  rodents 
and  fleas.  Personnel  trained  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  were  sent  to  outlying  provinces  and  to  other  countries. 
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General  sanitation 
of  possible  plague 
areas  was  under- 
taken. In  the  main 
offices  of  the  ser- 
vices large  wall 
maps  were  in- 
stalled, with  pins 
indicating  the  lo- 
cation of  the  field 
employees.  Charts 
indicated  the  num- 
ber of  rats  caught  and  the  number  of  fleas  found  on  them. 
The  epidemiologists  watched  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  chart 
curves  as  a farmer  would  watch  a barometer  when  his  har- 
vest of  wheat  is  not  yet  under  cover. 

Plague  was  combated  by  rat-proofing  buildings,  destroying 
the  rodents  with  the  use  of  poisoned  food,  traps  and  poisonous 
gases,  destroying  their  burrows  and  nests,  and  using  cats  and 
dogs  to  kill  them.  In  two  years  130  tons  of  poison  were  distrib- 
uted in  one  country;  the  number  of  rats  caught  there  per  100 
traps  was  reduced  from  15  to  3 - The  average  number  of  fleas  per  rat 
fell  from  34  to  3,  showing  that  the  campaign  was  getting  results. 

The  Sanitary  Bureau  representatives,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Peruvian  health  workers,  found  a weapon  to  make  things  hot 
for  the  rats  that  carry  the  fleas  that  carry  the  plague  germ — the 
flame  thrower.  This  fire  torch,  used  previously  only  in  industry, 
produces  a very  hot  flame  which  when  flashed  on  surfaces  does 
not  ignite  wood  and  cane  but  kills  rats  and  fleas  in  burrows. 
In  buildings  such  as  warehouses  and  restaurants,  it  kills  vermin 
in  cracks  of  walls  and  floors,  and  rats  in  sewers.  In  fact,  the 
torch  may  be  used  to  combat  any  disease  whose  carrying  agent 
is  an  insect,  and  its  possibilities  are  already  being  tested  against 
other  diseases  in  addition  to  plague. 

Following  the  introduction  of  DDT  during  the  war  as  a 
weapon  against  insect  pests,  the  Bureau  employed  it  in  bur- 


Terriers  destroying  rat  nests  in  Argentina 
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roughs  and  other  havens  of  refuge  of  the  rats  to  reduce  the 
number  of  fleas  and  thus  reduce  the  spread  of  plague  among 
the  rat  population.  It  was  found  to  be  a very  effective  agent. 

Certain  insect  repellents  which  were  discovered  during  the 
war  have  also  been  utilized  to  prevent  fleas  from  animal  hosts 
from  attacking  man. 

After  the  vigorous  anti-rat  campaign  in  1930,  plague  dis- 
appeared from  Guayaquil,  the  principal  port  of  Ecuador, 
where  it  had  long  been  a scourge.  However,  it  reappeared 
five  years  later  due  to  neglect  in  fumigating  freight  cars  that  trav- 
elled from  the  interior,  where  plague  still  existed,  to  the 
coast.  The  Sanitary  Bureau  was  called  on  to  assist  in  the  control 
of  the  second  epidemic. 

When  a three  year  war  against  the  rats  failed  to  give  de- 
sired results,  a new  system  was  inaugurated  by  which  infected 
rats  were  diagnosed  on  the  autopsy  tables  and  eradication 

measures  were  begun  at 
once  without  waiting 
five  or  six  days  for  con- 
firmation of  the  diagnosis 
by  the  inoculation  of 
guinea  pigs.  Squads  were 
rushed  immediately  to  the 
house  and  the  block  from 
which  the  plague  rat  was 
trapped  and  drastic  meas- 
ures were  taken  to  rid 
the  house  of  fleas  and  the 
neighborhood  of  rats. 

Within  a period  of  four 
months  the  disease  was 
wiped  out  of  the  rat  popu- 
lation and  there  has  never 
been  a human  infection 
nor  a rat  found  to  have  plague  since  1939. 

Three  outbreaks  of  the  deadly  pneumonic  form  of  plague  were 


Flame  throivers  btirning  grass 
around  rat  nests 
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combated  by  representatives  of 
the  Bureau  in  cooperation  Avith 
the  Ecuadorian  health  officials, 
one  at  Riobamba  in  which  four- 
teen Sisters  of  Charity  succumbed 
to  the  disease,  one  in  Colombia 
where  fourteen  Indians  were  vic- 
tims of  the  disease  and  the  third 
in  the  Loja  district  bordering 
on  Ecuador.  In  all  of  these  out- 
breaks, prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  representative  and 
the  local  authorities  brought 
the  disease  under  control  and 
prevented  its  spread  to  other 
locations. 

A campaign  has  since  been  waged  against  the  infection  in 
the  interior,  where  some  of  the  Indian  customs,  such  as  crowd- 
ing together  at  wakes  (ceremonies  for  the  dead),  and  raising 
guinea  pigs  in  houses,  favor  the  spread  of  plague.  Due  to  the 
variety  of  conditions  found,  Peru  and  Ecuador  have  served 
as  laboratories  for  anti-plague  campaigns. 

On  request  of  the  Venezuelan  authorities,  one  of  the  traveling 
representatives  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  left  New  York  in  Jan- 
uary, 1940,  to  investigate  the  possible  presence  of  plague, 
which  had  not  been  reported  there  for  over  a decade.  On 
landing  in  Caracas  he  immediately  discussed  with  the  health 
officials  the  small  epidemic  of  11  cases,  nine  of  whom  had 
died.  The  representative  felt  that  the  disease  could  not  be 
definitely  identified  until  a larger  number  of  rats  had  been 
collected  and  examined.  Therefore  he  suggested  a special 
laboratory  unit  for  the  study  and  detection  of  plague  in  which 
guinea  pigs  would  be  artificially  infected  for  testing. 

The  disease  was  found  to  be  plague,  but  seemed  to  be  localized 
in  an  hacienda.  Preventive  measures  were  recommended.  Plans 
were  made  for  the  organization  of  a national  plague  service 
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with  a laboratory  and  proper  equipment.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  send  a health  official  to  Peru  for  special  training  in 
plague  research. 

When  another  outbreak  occurred  in  the  same  country  in 
1943  the  health  authorities  were  able  to  state  confidently 
that  they  could  control  it  by  themselves.  The  Bureau  had 
accomplished  its  aim  of  aiding  health  departments  to  act 
independently. 

While  the  Bureau  was  not  as  closely  connected  with  the 
Argentine  anti-plague  work  as  with  that  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, its  advisory  services  were  called  upon  from  time  to  time, 
and  Argentine  officials  visited  other  countries  to  observe  anti- 
plague  work  under  its  direction.  The  accomplishments  in 
Argentina  show  what  can  be  done  to  check  the  spread  of 
disease.  During  1919  and  1920,  over  1000  cases  were  reported 
in  two  provinces;  by  1939  these  had  dropped  to  five.  There 
was  a serious  outbreak  (228  cases)  the  following  year,  in  the 
interior,  where  the  problem  is  complicated  by  the  persistence 
of  plague  in  wild  rodents;  but  control  work  was  intensified 

and  in  1942  there  were  about 
thirty  cases,  with  none  reported 
since. 

The  anti-plague  measures  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent 
have  performed  a miracle.  A 
generation  ago  thousands  of  cases 
of  plague  existed  in  South  Amer- 
ica; in  1933  there  were  over  1000 
cases,  many  occurring  in  the 
principal  ports.  At  present  no 
ports  are  infected  and  during 
the  past  five  years  only  a small 
number  of  minor  ports  have  been  infected. 

Earthquake  Relief. — The  work  done  by  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  in  Chile  after  the  earthquake  of  1939  proved 
dramatically  how  the  Bureau  can  move  immediately  into  action. 


'Keno-psyllus  cheopis — the  flea 
that  carries  plague 
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Xochh?iilco  Gardens^  Mexico 
Spraying  oil  on  still  tvater  to  kill  mosqiiito  larvae 

While  the  radio  in  the  city  of  Concepcion  was  still  reporting 
the  catastrophe,  more  than  5000  air  miles  from  Washington, 
the  Bureau  cabled  its  offer  of  services  of  doctors  and  engineers. 
Chile  answered,  “What  we  need  most  is  pure  drinking  water; 
send  us  chlorine.”  Within  two  hours  the  Bureau  had  secured 
the  chemical  and  a top  priority  to  send  it  by  plane.  The  avia- 
tion company  made  no  charge  for  delivering  the  precious 
cargo  to  the  stricken  city.  Concepcion  had  its  chlorine  in  less 
than  four  days. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bureau’s  engineer  in  Chile  had  left  Santiago 
by  air  for  Concepcion.  The  Chilean  health  authorities  asked 
him  to  take  charge  of  disinfecting  all  drinking  water.  The 
sanitary  engineer  organized  some  helpers  and  inspected  all 
sources  of  water.  People  were  using  water  from  wells  and  lakes 
for  washing  clothes,  bathing  and  drinking.  Pipes  furnishing 
water  to  the  people  previously  were  damaged  beyond  use. 

When  the  plane  from  Washington,  as  well  as  two  army 
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planes  from  Panama,  delivered  their  heavy  cargos  of  chlorine, 
the  engineers  were  able  to  purify  reservoirs  of  water  for  the 
critical  period. 

Just  four  days  after  arriving  the  Sanitary  Bureau  engineer 
reported  that  the  emergency  drinking  water  supply  was  safe 
and  abundant. 

Malaria. — Malaria,  according  to  the  Sanitary  Bureau  Malaria 
Committee,  causes  more  deaths  than  any  other  disease.  This 
scourge  is  endemic  (constantly  present  to  a greater  or  less 
degree)  in  several  sections  of  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States.  Because  of  it,  manpower  is  depleted  by  the  millions  in 
cases  of  disability  and  tens  of  thousands  through  death. 

From  time  to  time  the  field  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
are  called  on  to  advise  local  or  national  authorities  in  ridding 
an  area  of  the  disease.  The  representative’s  job  is  in  the  first 
place  that  of  a detective.  What  mosquito  is  causing  the  dis- 
ease, and  where  is  its  breeding  site?  Once  a malariologist  was 
called  in  to  solve  just  this  problem  for  a city  with  excellent 
sanitary  facilities  but 
with  mosquitoes  that 
carried  malaria.  There 
was  no  stagnant  water 
and  other  waters  con- 
tained no  wrigglers.  The 
malariologist  looked  in 
the  ornamental  pond  of 
one  of  the  public  gar- 
dens. There  were  the 
culprits  in  abundance, 
hanging  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  fanning 
food  to  their  mouths.  Some  fish  planted  in  the  pond  promptly 
ate  up  the  larvae. 

Draining  a swamp  is  costly.  It  may  be  some  distance  from 
the  city,  and  not  generally  noticed.  Can  the  people  be  induced 
to  use  their  tax  money  for  this  purpose?  It  is  often  easier  to 


A malaria-carrying  mosqiiito 
getting  ready  to  bite 
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get  funds  for  a hospital,  for  an  imposing  building  is  something 
that  all  may  admire.  However,  the  experts  argue  that  the 
elimination  of  the  insects’  breeding  places  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  build  hospitals  for  malaria  patients. 

The  aristocrat  of  mosquitoes  is  the  Anopheles  bellator  of  the 
Caribbean  islands.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  rain  water  collected 
in  the  chalice  of  the  orchid  high  in  the  tops  of  palm  trees. 
These  trees  might  be  cut  down,  but  this  is  not  always  practical. 

The  Malarial  Committee  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau  is  composed 

of  prominent  malariologists  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Central  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  the  United  States 
and  Venezuela.  The  committee 
has  many  duties.  It  studies  the 
various  mosquitoes  and  has  made 
a complete  list  of  the  anopheline 
mosquitoes  that  carry  malaria 
in  North  and  South  America. 

Protection  of  Tourists. — Health 
conditions  along  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway  are  of  concern  to 
the  Sanitary  Bureau  as  well  as 
to  all  the  American  Republics. 
Tourists  camps  will  spring  up 
along  the  highway  when  it  be- 
comes a main  line  of  traffic  both 
for  business  and  pleasure  south 
of  the  border.  So  the  Bureau 
T/je  doctor  takes  a sample  has  sent  sanitary  engineers  to 

for  a blood  test  make  surveys  in  cooperation 

with  the  national  and  local  authorities.  The  water  supply  is 
investigated.  Garbage  disposal  is  looked  into.  Reports  on 
swamps  and  other  malaria-breeding  sites  are  made. 

When  necessary  the  surveyors  take  blood  specimens  and  make 
spleen  examinations  of  school  children  in  order  to  find  out  the 
amount  of  infection  among  the  young  children.  Also  they  try 
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to  determine  which  are  the  most  dangerous  seasons  of  the  year 
for  malaria.  The  scientists  teach  the  people  of  the  communities 
preventive  measures  against  malaria.  If  they  cannot  use  screens 
they  are  shown  how  to  use  netting.  Even  the  proper  use  of 
smoke  when  mosquitoes  are  most  apt  to  bite  is  helpful. 

The  Bureau’s  men  survey  important  cities  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  has  to  be  done  to  control  malaria  in  those  areas. 
These  reports  are  sent  to  the  government  of  the  country  to  guide 
its  health  department  in  reducing  and  eliminating  the  disease. 

Tourist  centers  will  be  visited  by  hundreds  of  people,  who 
might  bring  diseases  or  who  might  contract  them  while  staying 
there.  The  Bureau  wants  to  guard  against  this  in  advance.  It  also 
publishes  a pamphlet  on  health  precautions  for  travelers. 

However  fine  a highway  may  be,  some  safeguards  have  to  be 
taken,  for  a road  can  also  be  a means  of  spreading  disease.  Any 
points  of  the  highway  that  might  for  any  reason  be  a source  of 
infection  are  carefully  surveyed. 

For  example,  in  certain  limited  areas  in  southern  Mexico  and 
northern  Guatemala  there  exists  a disease,  carried  by  a small  fly, 
which  frequently  causes  blindness.  Neither  Guatemala  nor 
Mexico,  or  any  other  country  would  like  to  see  this  spread.  The 
Bureau  has  had  bacteriologists,  entomologists,  geographers, 
and  other  scientists,  from  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  the  United 
States  pooling  their  skills  to  try  to  eliminate  this  disease,  even 
before  the  road  is  completed.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
through  this  work  the  number  of  cases  may  be  reduced  even  in 
the  old  infected  areas. 

Health  Training. — A better  training  for  nurses  is  being  pro- 
vided in  several  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  Bureau 
has  helped  to  place  nurses  from  the  United  States  trained  in  var- 
ious phases  of  hospital  work,  and  especially  in  teaching.  They 
must,  of  course,  know  the  Spanish  language,  or  French  to  work 
in  Haiti,  or  Portuguese  to  work  in  Brazil.  Their  salaries  are  paid 
by  the  Bureau  from  funds  administered  in  some  instances  by 
private  foundations  or  by  the  United  States  Government. 

These  nursing  specialists  are  told, “You  are  to  do  such  good 
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work  that  in  a few  years  you  will  work  yourself  out  of  a job; 
your  students  should  be  able  to  take  over  and  manage  without 
you.” 

Hospital  courses  in  various  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  established  with  the  help  of  the  Bureau.  Experts  give 
lectures  on  the  proper  care  of  the  equipment,  the  preparation  of 
food,  the  care  of  laundry,  financial  administration,  and  the 
training  of  nurses.  Expenses  of  the  medical  and  public  health 
students  who  take  these  courses  are  paid  either  by  themselves  or 
by  their  governments. 

Sanitary  engineering  courses  have  been  organized  in  several 
countries  by  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  engineers,  who  have 
sometimes  taught  the  courses  until  a local  man  could  be  given 
the  necessary  special  training  to  take  over  the  task. 

Scholarships. — Scholarships  for  Latin  American  medical 
students  are  a valuable  means  of  cooperation.  In  this  the 
Sanitary  Bureau  has  been  very  helpful.  Its  officers  know  prob- 
ably better  than  any  one  else  who  is  doing  public  health  work 
in  the  hemisphere  as  well  as  what  the  public  health  problems 
are.  Representatives  of  the  Bureau  are  able  to  talk  with  candi- 
dates for  schools,  laboratories,  and  hospitals  in  the  United 
States  in  which  these  candidates  will  best  fit.  Between  1940  and 
1943  the  Bureau  sponsored  200  graduates  of  Latin  American 
Schools  who  came  to  the  United  States  to  study  some  phase  of 
health  work  in  addition  to  18  military  surgeons  who  came  for 
specialized  work.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1940, 
more  than  500  Latin  American  physicians  and  health  workers 
who  visited  the  United  States  were  in  touch  with  the  Sanitary 
Bureau  in  Washington. 

The  United  States  government  and  some  scientific  foundations 
provide  the  scholarships.  Medical  organizations,  hospitals,  and 
health  departments  in  various  parts  of  the  country  offer  labora- 
tories, interneships,  and  field  experience. 

December  2 is  Pan  American  Health  Day.  This  day  has  been 
observed  in  various  ways  during  the  last  six  years.  Guadala- 
jara, one  of  the  large  cities  of  Mexico,  offered  free  consultations 
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to  the  public  bp  doctors  of  the  city.  Nicaragua  opened  a health 
center.  The  Workers’  Hospital  of  Lima  was  opened  for  the  care 
of  the  sick.  Venezuela  opened  all  health  offices  to  the  public. 
Costa  Rica  issued  a special  series  of  postage  stamps,  and  inaugu- 
rated a museum  of  hygiene.  Motion  pictures  were  shown  de- 
picting health  work.  In  Chile,  a memorial  plaque  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  several  health  workers  who  died  fighting  disease.  This 
plaque  reads,  “They  shall  survive  us  because  they  died  for  us.” 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  the  first  treaty  to  be  ratified 
by  all  the  American  Republics,  has  been  in  existence  since  1924. 
It  contains  the  rules  and  regulations  that  each  country  has 
sworn  to  enforce  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  and  promote 
the  health  of  the  whole  hemisphere.  The  code  designates  the 
Bureau  as  the  center  for  collecting  and  disseminating  health  in- 
formation. The  Bulletin,  a monthly  magazine,  published  in 
four  languages  (French,  Spanish,  English  and  Portuguese), 
contains  valuable  information.  It  is  an  important  medium  for 
presenting  the  original  work  of  many  Latin  Americans  in  the 
medical  field.  The  Bulletin  is  distributed  free  of  charge  and  has 
a circulation  of  over  10,000. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Bureau  is  to  inform 
all  public  health  officials  by  air  mail  on  communicable  diseases 
reported  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Bureau  provides  a consultation  service  which  is  widely 
used.  The  most  interesting  and  important  questions  are  answered 
in  one  section  of  the  Bulletin.  One  finds  such  questions  as  these; 
What  international  regulations  are  recommended  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  infantile  paralysis?  What  are  the  sani- 
tary regulations  for  beauty  salons?  Many  bibliographies  are 
requested;  one  person  asked  for  a list  of  books  dealing  with 
medicinal  plants  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  The  Bureau  listed  60  works  on  this  subject. 

About  200  pamphlets  on  special  topics  have  been  published 
such  as.  Public  Plealth  and  PAedicine  in  Stamps,  Some  Pan  American 
Pioneers  in  Public  Health,  Health  and  Living  Conditions  in  Latin 
America,  and  Scientific  Institutions  in  Latin  America. 
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Through  a cooperative  project  of  the  Bureau,  the  “Friends 
of  the  Army  Medical  Library  Association’’  and  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs,  microfilms  of  articles, 
in  many  cases  taken  from  periodicals  received  by  the  Bureau, 
are  sent  to  correspondents  throughout  Latin  America  on  request. 

At  the  XII  Conference  held  in  Caracas,  Venezuela  January 
1947,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
should  be  reorganized.  A Reorganization  Plan  was  drafted  by 
the  Executive  Committee  based  on  the  following  principles  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Directing  Council  before  September,  1947: 

1.  The  Pan  American  Health  Organization  shall  consist  of 
four  parts  to  be  called: 

a.  The  Pan  American  Health  Conference 

b.  The  Directing  Council 

c.  The  Executive  Committee 

d.  The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

Every  four  years  the  Pan  American  Health  Conference 
composed  of  duly  authorized  delegates  of  Member  Govern- 
ments of  the  Organization  meets  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
Americas.  This  is  the  supreme  governing  authority  of  the 
Organization. 

The  Directing  Council  performs  functions  delegated  to  it  by 
the  Conference  and  acts  on  its  behalf  between  sessions  of  the 
Conference.  The  Council,  composed  of  one  representative  from 
each  Member  Government,  meets  once  each  year.  It  is  authorized 
to  negotiate  and  approve  an  agreement  between  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Health  Organization  and  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  Executive  Committee  composed  of  seven  Member 
Governments  elected  by  the  Directing  Council  meets  every  six 
months  to  carry  out  such  duties  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
Directing  Council. 

The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
are  those  specified  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  and 
those  which  are  assigned  in  the  future  by  the  Conference  or 
Council  in  order  to  promote  and  coordinate  efforts  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  combat  disease,  lengthen 
life,  and  promote  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  people. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  is  an  international  organization  maintained 
by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics.  It  was  established  in  1890.  The  purpose 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to  promote  peace,  commerce  and  friendship 
among  all  the  Republics.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from 
all  the  countries  in  amounts  proportional  to  population. 

The  special  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with  private  and  governmental 
organizations  as  well  as  with  individuals  in  the  countries  members  of  the 
Union.  These  divisions  gather  information  on  foreign  trade,  health,  statistics, 
education,  economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  agriculture,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information  and  many  other  subjects. 

Inter-American  conferences  are  organized  by  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
time  to  time.  Some  of  these  conferences  have  been  held  in  the  Pan  American 
Union  building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pan  American  Day  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  on  April  14. 
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